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ARMY.. 


It's a rough and tumble life for the communication 
equipment that rolls into battle in Uncle Sam's mighty 
tanks. Such service calls for the best in rugged, shock- 
proof construction combined with the finest recep- 
tion and transmission qualities. Among the products 
Kellogg is making for the Armed Forces are hand, 
throat and palm microphones; headband receivers; 
telephone handsets; various types of switchboards 
and telephones; portable telephone and telegraph 
sets; and other allied equipment. 
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T’S PRETTY clear now that the 

administration is putting all the 

steam it can behind the telegraph 
merger bill. The hearings before the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce opened up last 
week and are likely to close up next 
week. 

This is all to the good, since prac- 
tically everybody seems to think that 
the telegraph merger is long over- 
due, and that the present is an ideal 
time for it to happen. The only dan- 
ger in this (from the telephone point 
of view) is the possibility that, in its 
haste to jam the bill through to en- 
actment, Congress may overlook cer- 
tain little jurisdictional jokers which 
were slipped in the bill somehow or 
other along the line. These might 
well adversely affect the interests of 
the telephone business. But more 
about that later. 

It is perfectly obvious, from the 
speed with which the merger bill is 
traveling through Congress, that the 
administration is right behind it and 
has unofficially labeled it a “must” 
measure. Indeed, the FCC has al- 
ready jumped the gun, in effect, by 
announcing its investigation into the 
adequacy of telegraph service. 

On the surface, these two matters 
are entirely unrelated. But back of 
the scenes, the FCC probe of wire 
service is merely a_ preliminary 
phase of the work which the FCC 
will have to do in formulating a mer- 
ger plan. In other words, the FCC 
anticipates that the ‘“permissive’”’ 
legislation will be passed and is 
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By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Washington Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


Telegraph merger bill nearing end of hearing stage... . 


USITA and Bell appear before House committee, object- 


ing to use of loosely-constructed provisions and terms. . . 


Companies should educate public to conserve service. 


anxious to get started on the admin- 
istrative angles without further de- 
lay. Later on, when FCC determines 
what is wrong, if anything, with the 
telegraph service in this country, it 
can easily tie such findings right 
into its determination of the need 
for a merger of telegraph systems. 
It is all part of the general spade- 
work. It has to be done before a sat- 
isfactory plan is reached and before 
all names are signed on the dotted 
line. 

That’s going to take a little while, 
and it is by no means assured, de- 
spite the rapid progress of the bill 
through Congress. The best we can 
say is that the chances are very 
good, at this writing, that a merger 
of the telegraph systems will become 
a fact within the next year. 

The time-table, as your corre- 
spondent sees it, runs something like 
this: House committee will report 
bill on or about August 1. House 
will pass the bill towards the end of 
August. If there are any differences, 
a conference agreement will be 
reached about mid-September. The 
FCC will then swing right into work 
on the formulation of a plan that 
will take the better part of six 
months. Six months more will be 


consumed in dickering, bargaining, 
and counter-bargaining, with the 
final consummation of the merger 
(if it successfully negotiates all 
these hurdles) coming about the fall 
of 1943. 


What will the telegraph picture 
look like then? Chances are that 
Western Union, which now handles 
approximately 80 per cent of the 
land-line telegraph business in the 
United States and about 50 per cent 
of the cable business, will dominate 
the picture. Western Union will, in 
fact, monopolize the telegraph busi- 
ness with a newly consolidated or- 
ganization, which will still be known 
as “Western Union.” That is all un- 
official yet and subject to plenty of 
argument. But your correspondent 
is simply trying to project the prob- 
abilities as he sees them. He is not 
looking for any argument. 


Western Union will then be in a 
position to install certain service im- 
provements which are badly needed 
by the present-day overload tele- 
graph system of the nation. This is 
where the FCC’s investigation of the 
adequacy of telegraph service under 
present conditions will tie in. 


It is not generally realized that 
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telegrams are handled just about the 
same way today as they were 15 
years ago. There are about 10 dif- 


ferent rmanual operations in the han- 
dling of each message between the 
point of origin and the point of de- 
livery. This outmoded system is 
showing the strain of the tremen- 
dous traffic load imposed by the war 
effort 

Rivht on tap and ready to be put 
into operation are a number of mod- 
ern improvements, including the use 


of reperforator switching (which 
eliminates manual handling at relay 
points), facsimile and carrier cur- 
rent telegraphy. None of these im- 
provements is novel as far as the 
knowledge of the art is concerned. 
It just so happens that neither West- 
ern Union nor Postal Telegraph were 
willing to take a chance, under the 
ruinous competitive conditions which 
have obtained up to now, in taking 
the financial plunge that will be 
necessary for the installation of such 
technical improvements. Indeed, it is 
hardly possible that financial support 
for such an investment would even 
be forthcoming, under prevailing 
conditions. 

Another reason why it is neces- 
sary to push this merger while the 
war is going on is the surplus em- 
ploye angle. In this respect it is al- 
most “now or never” for the tele- 
graph merger. Many of the tele- 
graph industries’ younger male em- 
ployes have gone off to war. Women 
have turned to more lucrative war 
work. Even when Johnny. comes 
marching home again, he won’t want 
to go back to being a messenger boy 
if he can get something better. 

In other words, the employment 
opportunities elsewhere are such 
that they will absorb a considerable 
proportion of the surplus employes 
of the telegraph industry if the mer- 
ger is put through promptly. As 
Chairman Fly stated in his testi- 
mony before the House committee, 
some of the others will probably be 
absorbed by government communi- 
cations services. This will still leave 
quite a few older surplus employes 
who will have to be taken care of un- 
der the terms of the act as part of 
the price of the merger. The point 
is that, from the labor angle, there 
never was a better time for putting 
the merger through. 

On the other hand, as long as the 
war lasts it is likely to put obstacles 
in the way of installing technical im- 
provements. This is because of the 
Shortage of materials, which is 
plaguing every industry these days. 
As to that, the telegraph industry 
will just have to take its chances 
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“Look out for WHAT wrench?" 


with the 
WPB. 

Coming now to the telephone an- 
gle, much credit should be given 
Messrs. Bozell, Bailey, and other 
representatives of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, 
as well as Mr. Osborne of the Bell 
System, for smoking out some trou- 
blesome jokers in the bill as it passed 
the Senate. 

Mr. Bailey stated the position of 
USITA quite fairly when he told the 
committee in his testimony that “our 
association has no desire whatever 
to interpose any objection” to the 
bill, but it had asked for an oppor- 
tunity to be heard “merely for the 
purpose of drawing attention to a 
few features of the pending bill 
which seem to us to affect our in- 
terests adversely.”” These features 
have no bearing on the principle of 
telegraph consolidation. 


priority system of the 


The first objection mentioned by 
Bailey was a sentence in the bill as it 
passed the Senate which commenced: 
“Each employe of any carrier which 
is a party to a consolidation or mer- 
ger pursuant to this act... .” This 
was obviously an error in draftsman- 
ship. The word “act” should read 
“section.” In fact, that’s the way it 
did read in the original bill, S. 2445, 


as introduced by Senators McFar- 
land and White. The substitution of 
the word “act” for “section” hap- 
pened by accident, or perhaps by 
mystery, after the close of the hear- 
ings before the Senate committee. 
There is good reason to believe that 
the House committee will correct 
that this week. Otherwise, the tele- 
phone industry would find itself se- 
riously entangled with amended pro- 
visions of the Communications Act 
which were entirely designed for the 
telegraph industry. 

Another feature of the bill ob- 
jected to by Mr. Bailey involved 
abandonments. This would amend 
Section 214 of the Communications 
Act in such a way as to give the 
FCC, for the time, jurisdiction over 
abandonment, not only over tele- 
graph lines but over all common car- 
riers, including telephone companies. 

Now there may be good reason for 
the FCC to have brand new jurisdic- 
tion over abandonment of telephone 
facilities at this late date (although 
your correspondent could think of 
some good reasons to the contrary), 
but it is important to remember that 
this is a telegraph bill. Telephone 
companies have had neither proper 
notice nor suitable time to investi- 

(Please turn to page 24) 





